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SUMMARY 


IfiOBLEM 


Previous  reclamation  tests  of  the  removal  of  fallout  simulant  by 
firehosing  still  left  several,  areas  requiring  further  study.  First,  the 
latest  tests  on  asphalt  streets  (in  1963)  were  not  conducted  at  a  large 
enough  scale  to  either  reveal  certain  important  operational  effects  or 
to  provide  exposure -rate  history  data  for  deriving  RNp  factors.  Second, 
results  from  earlier  tests  indicated  that  the  NRDL  experimental  flare 
nozzle  showed  considerable  promise  for  the  reclamation  of  paved  surfaces 
-  as  well  as  roofs.  However,  data  from  preliminary  test  runs  on  pave¬ 
ment  were  extremely  limited  and  sketchy.  Third,  all  meaningful  roof 
data  hod  been  obtained  from  only  two  types  of  surfaces  -  tar  and  gravel 
and  composition  shingles .  A  need  existed  for  studying  other  materials 
and  for  measuring  the  effects  of  simulant  particle  size  on  firehosing 
removal  effectiveness.  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements  a  three 
phase  experimental  operation  was  initiated. 

FINDINGS 

Three  separate  experiments  were  performed  at  differentiae  ales  of 
operation.  In  all  cases,  sand  tagged  with  radionuclide  La  u  was 
dispersed  over  the  test  surfaces  to  simulate  fallout  conditions .  The 
scope  of  the  test  is  tabulated  below  in  texmis  of  the  mass  loadings  used. 
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Scale  of  Test  Tost  Surface  Nozzle  Nominal  Mass  loading  (g/ft ) 

Type  Particle  Size  Range 

_ __ _ _ ^-TfT a _  300-600~It 


Engineering 

Pavement 

Flare 

5,25,  &  100 

5  &  25 

Full 

Pavement 

Fire 

25  &  100 

5  &  25 

Limited 

Roofs 

Flare 

12,25,50,  &  100 

5  &  25 

Engineering 

and 

Fire 

12,25,50,  &  100 

5  &  25 
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The  findings  are  os  follows: 

In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  for  both  asphalt  pavements  and 
roofing  materials  that: 

1,  Effectiveness  of  reclamation  by  firehosing  improves  as  surface 
roughness  decreases . 

Larger  (300-600  n)  particle  sizes  are  more  easily  removed  than 
the  smaller  (00-177  h)  particle  sizes. 

3.  Removal  effectiveness  improves  with  effort,  but  the  residual 
mass  is  not  significantly  reduced  after  the  second  pacB . 

h,  The  effect  of  mass  loading  upon  firehosing  effectiveness  is  not 
predictable  because  it  varies  with  surface  roughness,  particle  size  and 
nozzle  design. 

During  the  engineering-scale  tests  on  asphalt,  the  flare  nozzle 
failed  to  exhibit  a  reclamation  performance  that  was  consistently 
superior  to  the  standard  fire  nozzle  for  a  signifj cant  number  of  the 
combinations  of  mass  loading  and  particle  size  tested. 

The  full-scale  tests  on  asphalt  showed  that  operational  factors 
prevent  the  reclamation  effectiveness  from  ever  equaling  that  achieved 
at  an  engineering  scale  »  no  matter  how  much  effort  is  expended.  From 
the  exposure  rate  histories  it  was  found  that  the  exposure  reduction 
factor  (RNp)  for  either  the  nozzle  man  or  the  vehicle  operator  is  not 
significantly  influenced  by  pavement  surface  roughness,  fallout 
particle  size  or  mass  loading. 

The  roof  firehosing  tests  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
flare  nozzle  as  a  reclamation  tool.  Fiberglass  showed  great  potential 
as  a  durable,  eaoy-to-clean  roofing  material. 
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RJRF03K  AND  OBJECTIVES 


This  report  describes  three  separate  reclamation  experiments  that 
employed  firchooing  qo  the  rollout  removal  method.  Two  of  the  fire- 
hoaing  experiments  were  on  asphalt  streets  and  conclude  the  teat  aeries 
started  in  1963.  The  thii'd  experiment  involved  the  reclamation  of  roof- 
ing  materials  and  ia  a  renowal  of  earlier  investigations  conducted  by 
thio  laboratory  at  San  Bruno  In  1952  and  again  ot  Camp  Stoneman  in  1956 
and  1956. 

The  woi'k  performed  in  19&3  studied  the  effects  of  fallout  particle 
size,  mas3  loading,  effort  expended  and  removed  rate  upon  the  pe if o nuance 
of  f irehosing  on  contaminated  asphalt  streets.  Although  complete  in 
themselves  the  teste  were  not  conducted  at  a  large  enough  scale  to 
either  fully  observe  and  document  operational  effects  or  to  obtain  the 
measurements  needed  for  determining  exposure  reduction  factors  ~  RNp 
values.  c 


Results  from  tests  at  Stoneman  II  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  an 
experimental  flai'e  nozzle  which  proved  to  be  as  effective  as  the  standard 
fire  nozzle  on  roofn.  More  important#  the  flare  nozzle  required  about 
25  $  loss  water  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface  cleaned  and  was  less 
fatiguing  to  manipulate  than  the  fire  nozzle.  Those  two  advantages 
made  the  flai'e  nozzle  worth  considering  as  a  tool  for  the  reclamation 
of  paved  areas. 


Although  a  number  of  firchooing  tests  have  been  performed  on  roofs, 
they  have  been  confined  largely  to  only  two  types  of  surface  -  tar  and 
gravel  and  composition  shingles.  In  addition,  thene  teats  were  not; 
designed  to  determine  the  influence  of  particle  size  upon  hive-hosing 
effectiveness.  Thus,  knowledge  of  roof  reclamation  needed  updating  in 
order  to  attain  o  status  comparable  to  that  of  pavement  reclamation. 


In  the  interest  of  conserving  time  and  making  the  most  of  the 
available  equipment  and  supplies ,  0  three-phase  experimental  operation 
was  planned.  Each  phase  was  designed  to  satisfy  one  of  the  aforementioned 
requirements . 

The  objectives  of  Lhc  three  phases  were  as  follows: 

Plinse  1.  To  conduct  engineering-scale  tests  of  the  NRDL  flare 
nozzle  on  asphalt  pavement  for  comparison  with  previous  tests  with 
standard  fire  hozzle. 


Phase  2.  To  observe  the  operational  problems  and  to  record  the 
exposure  rate  histories  of  reclamation  crews  during  the  full-scale 
fire hosing  tests  on  asphult  pavement. 


\ 


Phafie  3>  To  compare  the  cdeoniiift  eiToctivcnoor*  of  the  fire  no/,  ale 
and  the  flare  nozzle  on  selected  roofing  material  a  at  a  limited  engi¬ 
neering  scale. 

The  cffecta  of  mao  a  londlng  and  particle  size  wore  studied  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  three  phases. 


SCOPE 


'the  three  separate  experiments  were  conducted  ut  different  scales 
of  operation.  The  iteope  of  the  tcata  In  tabulated  hel ow  in  termn  nl'  th« 
111a sa  .load ins  ur.ecl. 


p 

Beale  of  Tent  Tost  Surface  Nozzle  Nominal  Mass  Loading  (ft/ft') 

Type  _ Particle  Si zs  Range 


88-177  ii 

300-600  n 

Engineering 

lpvemont 

Flare 

5,2^,  &  300 

5  ft  25 

Full 

Pavement 

Fire 

25  &  100 

5  ft  25 

Limited 

Roofs 

Flare 

12,25,50,  &  300 

5  ft  25 

Engineering 

and 

Firo 

12,25,50,  &  100 

5  ft  25 

The  three  scales  of  experimentation  indicated  in  the  Luble  are 
defined  below: 


*  t*  *1  >  ».  »  ♦  A.  XI  l|*»  1/  \»  cl  J.  w 


tea  ting  a  portion  of  f*  target  surface  that 


is  less  than  2000  rt<-  but  utlll  large  enough  to  permit  the  realistic 
application  of  full -sized  reclamation  equipment.  In  this  case  the  tent 
area  comprised  a  short  section  of  street  Included  between  the  center 
lino  and  one  curb.  This  permitted  direct  comparison  with  previous 


engineering-scale  tests . 


b.  Full  Scale  -  testing  a  complete  target  component  sufficiently 
greater  than  2000  ft2  to  obtain  operational  information  including 
estimates  of  recovery  crew  exposure.  The  full  curb-to-curb  width  of  a 
street  extending  the  equivalent  of  one  city  block  was  used. 


c.  Limited  Engineering  Beale  -  similar  to  Engi nee ring  Beale  except- 
that  the  test  surface  is  limited  to  500  fty  or  less.  Only  a  fraction 
of  the  surfaces  for  the  roof  tests  was  instrumented,  since  it  was  not 
feasible  to  construct  entire  roof  sections  of  each  material  tested. 
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FINDINGS 


J 


In  comparing  the  effects  of  nozzle  dcoLgn  on  I’trohon t iv*:  of  asphalt 
pavement,  the  performance  of  the  ''lare  nozzle  surpassed  Hint  of  the  fire 
nozzle  in  the  removal  of  the  smaller  elzed  particles  (iJd-l/Y  g)  and  than 
only  at  macs  loadings  e .1  gn L f leant ly  lean  than  100  g/ftfc.  For  the  re¬ 
maining  test  conditions  of  thin  phase,  the  fire  nozzle  was  equal  or 
superior  to  (.ho  flare  nozzle. 

Dose  rube  historian  of  the  full  ocale  teste  on  an  asphalt  street 
revealed  that  the  exposure  reduction  factors  (HN„  values)  were  0.20  to 
0.27  for  nozzle  men  and  0.07  to  0.11  for  the  tow  truck  driver,  when 
restricted  to  a  consideration  of  just  the  radiation  contributed  by  the 
contaminated  street. 

The  superiority  of  the  flare  nozzle  over  the  fire  nozzle  In  clean- 
ing  roofs  was  exhibited  on  all  the  materials  tested.  Isolated  e-xeep* 
tiona  occurred,  however,  when  encountering  maos  loadings  of  100  g/ft  or 
particle  sizes  of  300-600  Lb.  Tills  refloated  the  trend  noted  earlier  in 
the  results  of  the  teste  on  asphalt . 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  Tor  both  aaphall  pavement a  and 
roofing  materials  that: 

1.  Effectiveness  of  reclamation  by  flrchontnp  improves  ns  surface 
roughness  decreases  . 


Larger  ( 300=000  p)  particle  sizer, 
the  smaller  (88*177  P )  particle  oIzqg. 


are  more  easily  removed  Chon 


3.  Hemoval  c Hoc ti venose  improves  with  effort,  hut  the  residual 
mass  iG  not  significantly  reduced  after  the  nncond  nans . 

1| .  The  effect  of  mass  loading  upon  flrchoslng  effectiveness  Jr.  not 
predictable  because  it  varies  with  surface  roughness .  particle  size  and 
nozzle  design. 


During  the  engineering-scale  touts  on  asphalt,  the  flare  nozzle 
failed  to  exhibit-  a  reclamation  performance  that  was  conn  Intently 
superior  to  the  standard  fire  nozzle  for  a  significant  number  of  the 
combinations  of  maos  loading  and  particle  size  tested. 

The  fui  l-scale  toots  on  asphult  showed  that  operational,  factors 
prevent  the  reclamation  effectiveness  from  ever  equaling  that  achieved 
at  an  engl'  ‘ering  scale  -  no  mutter  how  mucli  effort  is  expended. 


U 


prom  Uh:  <.vo.hu. uro  rati*  i...  •  r . <.:  : w»; 
tion  factor  (HH.,)  .‘'or  *.  i  then  tin?  a  . 

UOt  a  i  i*;i  i  ficantlj-  i  <  !  .1  •  l  i  ..  :  • 

parllclo  u  I '■>'  i  <iu: -  ! 0.1.1.:.  . 


■  i.,  i  !i,a.  tiiO  exposure  reduc * 
,  or  the*  vehicle  operator  in 
ii* I'ncM  i‘  >1/  a  .  fallout. 


The  roof  i  nr,  ;  ec lc  djr.u 

f  I  tiro  uo;;zlo  m;  a  roc  I  •  n  •  •!  . 

oo  a  Uurun lo ,  eucy-i  --lean  j-oofinr 

r<  rcc  ot-uu  :n  d  at  i  o?i:  . 

I'Vom  tiio  ronulu.  and  conclusion:;  oatn.nui  in  the  ser test  of  fire- 
liOB Ing  teal. a,  fist*  f'n liovi I n;*  roropiTiiantlntionn  are  made. 

.1 .  Invent! ^ato  feasibility  of  maru.fnol.ure  and  distribution  of 
NKDL  flare  noanlor.  to  recovomole  eoisciuiHtics  and  facilities  located  in 
potential  fallout  areas . 

ii.  If  (i)  in  fear* lot*',  employ  too  iJih)|,  flare  non  stile  on  roofs  and 
in  confined  paved  areas  whore  !t.  is  not  p.  ,..i !  bj.«?  to  take  advnntur,e  of 
the  long  roach  of  the  water  strains  characteristic  of  fire  nonsles . 


l.;at  i 


•■it  -  .  |l  .,1  rt  ’  ,»t  !  »  ..  i-\*m  *  i\,*i 

eupli  x  v>  j  Oi  C 

a  mowed  f-u'Gat  potential 


j.  Consider  the  use  of  smoother  oriuten,  ouch  tu  fiberglass- 
epoxy,  for  roofs  on  vital  u true lure a  that  are  1  ikely  to  require  rec Initia¬ 
tion  coon  after  be! nr.  contaminated  by  in!  ) om. . 


U,  Conduct  Lest.: 
tic  scale,  or  find  a  « 

h  r>  1 1  \n  1  I  m  |  l  o rl  -  r:  •  '  ■-*  J  j  * 
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n liable  method  for  ranine,  operational  adjustments 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  describes  throe  separate  reclamation  experiments  that 
employed  firehosing  us  the  fallout  removal  method.  Two  of  the  fire¬ 
hosing  experiments  were  on  asphalt  streets  and  conclude  the  test  series 
started  in  1963.  The  third  experiment  involved  the  reclamation  of 
roofing  materials  and  is  a  renewal  of  earlier  investigations  conducted 
by  this  laboratory  at  San  Bruno  in  19521  and  again  at  Camp  Stoneman  in 
1956s  and  1958. 3 


1.1  BACKGROUND  AND  HISTORY 


The  work  performed  in  1963  studied  the  effects  of  fallout  particle 
size,  mass  loading,  effort  expended,  and  removal  rate  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fire hosing  on  contaminated  uspbalt  streets.  The  tests 
were  conducted  at  an  engineering  scale;  i.e.,  the  test  surface  was 
limited  to  a  short  section  of  street  included  between  the  center  lino 
and  one  curb.  Although  complete  in  themselves,  these  tests  did  not 
reveal  the  adverse  operational  effects**  that  could  accompany  a  full- 
scale  test  performed  from  curb  to  curb  and  200  or  300  ft  down  the 
length  of  a  typical  street.  Because  of  the  limited  scale,  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  data  necessary  for  deriving  exposure  reduction 
factors  (RNg  values)  for  the  firehosing  team. 

*  The  results  of  the  1963  firehosing  test  series  are  to  be  reported  in 
a  forthcoming  USNRDD  TR  by  the  authors  entitled  "Removal  of  Simulated 
Fallout  From  Asphalt  Streets  by  Firehosing  Teehnicjues.  ” 

^♦Increased  surface  area  can  lead  to  excessive  build-up  of  accumulated 
contaminant  (see  Section  2.5.1  b).  Increases  in  the  number  of  reela- 
mation  personnel  usually  reduce  operational  efficiency. 
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Results  from  tests  at  Stonemsn  II  demonstrated  the  advantages  of 
an  experimental  flare  nozzle  used  in  firehooing  roofs.  This  nozzle 
provided  a  flat,  fan-shaped  stream  which  was  ideal  for  working  at  close 
range.  It  proved  to  be  as  effective  as  the  standard  fire  nozzle. 

More  important,  the  flare  nozzle  required  about  £5  $  less  water  per 
squai’e  foot  of  roof  surface  cleaned  and  was  less  fatiguing  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  than  the  fire  nozzle.  These  two  advantages  made  the  flare 
nozzle  worth  considering  as  u  tool  for  the  reclamation  of  paved 
areas . 

Although  a  number  of  fire.  '>'•  ig  tests  have  been  performed  on  roofs, 
they  have  been  confined  largely  .  o  only  two  types  of  surface  -  tar  and 
gravel  and  composition  shingles.  In  addition,  these  tests  were  not 
designed  to  detennine  the  influence  of  particle  size  upon  firehosing 
effectiveness.  Thus,  knowledge  of  roof  reclamation  needed  updating  in 
order  to  attain  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  pavement  reclamation. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  time  and  making  the  most  of  the 
available  equipment  and  supplies,  a  three-phase  experimental  operation 
was  planned.  Bach  phuse  was  designed  to  satisfy  one  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  requirements. 


1.2  OBJECTIVES 


The  objectives  of  the  three  phases  wore  as  follows: 

Phase  1.  To  conduct  engineering-6cale  tests  of  the  NRDL  flare 
nozzle  on  asphalt  pavement  for  comparison  with  previous  tests  with  a 
standard  fire  nozzle. 

Phase  2.  To  observe  the  operational  problems  and  to  record  the 
exposure  rate  histories  of  reclamation  crews  during  the  full-scale 
firehosing  tests  on  asphalt  pavement. 

Phase  3.  To  compare  the  cleaning  effectiveness  of  the  fire 
nozzle  and  the  flure  nozzle  on  selected  roofing  materials  at  a  limited 
engineering  scale. 

The  effects  of  mass  loading  and  particle  size  were  studied  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  three  phases. 


1.3  EXPERIMENTAL  APPROACH  AND  SCOPE 


The  three  separate  experiments  were  conducted  at  different  scales 
of  operation.  The  scope  of  the  tests  Is  shown  in  Table  1.1,  In  terms 
of  the  mass  loading  used. 


TABLE  1.1 

Basic  Conditions  of  Tests 


Scale  of  Test 


Test 

Surface 


Nozzle 

Type 


Nominal  Mass  Loading  (g/ft2) 
Particle  Size  Ran^e 

88-177  p  300-600  p 


Engineering 

Pavement 

Flare 

3,25,  &  loo 

5  &  25 

Full 

Pavement 

Fire 

25  &  ioo 

5  &  25 

limited  Engin¬ 

Roofs 

Flare 

12,25,50,  &  100 

5  4  25 

eering 

and 

Fire 

12,25,50,  &  100 

c  ?  25 

The  three  scales  of  experimentation  indicated  in  Table  1.1  are 
defined  below: 

a.  Engineering  Scale  -  testing  a  portion  of  a  target  surface  that 
is  less  than  2000  ft2  but  still  large  enough  to  permit  the  realistic 
application  of  full-sized  reclamation  equipment.  In  this  case  the  test 
area  comprised  a  short  section  of  street  included  between  the  center 
line  and  one  curb.  This  permitted  direct  comparison  with  previous 
engineering -sc ale  tests. 

b.  Full  Scale  -  testing  a  complete  target  component  sufficiently 
greater  than  2000  ft2  to  obtain  operational  information  including  esti¬ 
mates  of  recovery  crew  exposure.  The  full  curb-to-curb  width  of  a 
street  extending  the  equivalent  of  one  city  block  was  used* 

c.  Limited  Engineering  Scale  -  similar  to  Engineering  Scale 
except  that  the  test  surface  is  limited  to  300  ft2  or  less.  Only  a 
fraction  of  the  surfaces  for  the  roof  tests  was  instrumented,  since  it 
was  not  feasible  to  construct  entire  roof  sections  of  each  material 
tested.  (The  roof  mock-up  used  is  described  in  Section  II.) 


Six  of  the  maoc  loading  and  particle  aiae  combinations  shown  In 
Table  1.1  are  within  the  range  of  values  consistent  with  Miller '3  con¬ 
cept  of  a  fallout  scaling  system.^  Radiological  conditions  correspond¬ 
ing  to  these  combinations  are  given  in  the  following  table.  These 
standard  exposure  rates,  weapon  yields,  and  downwind  distances  were 
derived  from  the  work  of  Clark  and  Cobbin  (Ref.  5,  App.  C),  which,  in 


turn,  was 

an  extension  of  Miller1 

•s  fallout  model. 

Particle 

Siae 

Range 

<H) 

Exposure  Rato  at  One  Hour  (r/hr) 
Nominal  Mass  Loadings  (g/ft  ) 

Kiloton 

Yield 

Miles 

Down¬ 

wind 

5 

12  2k 

50  100 

08-177 

300-600 

X 

700 

12,000 

(1,700)  (3, *00) 

(25,000)  (50,000) 
X  X 

25,000 

100 

90 

12 

Note:  Exposure  ratesTsKcwn  in  parentheses  are  the  result  of  multiple 


bursts . 


The  remaining  three  combinations,  indicated  by  the  X'g  in  the  a.  ove 
table,  were  not  derived  from  Miller's  model.  They  were  added  arbitrar¬ 
ily  to  take  advantage  of  open  spaces  in  the  weekly  schedule. 
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SECTION  II 


EXPERIMENTAL  PREPARATION  AND  PROCEDURES 


2.1  DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST  SITES 


Different  test  sites  vere  used  for  each  test.  The  flare  nozzle 
was  proof -tested  on  the  test  strip  used  in  previous  flrehosing  testB, 
which  were  of  engineering  scale.  In  these  tests  only  the  asphalt  half 
of  the  test  strip,  from  the  center  line  to  one  curb,  was  used.  The 
surface  was  asphaltic  concrete,  vhloh  had  an  even,  coarse-grained  tex¬ 
ture.  The  asphalt  test  section  was  l4  ft  wide  and  95  ft  long. 

The  full-scale  tost  on  the  reclamation  of  asphalt  pavement  by 
firehosing  was  conducted  on  a  section  of  street  32  ft  wide  and  280  ft 
long.  The  full  width  of  the  street  was  used  from  curb  to  curb.  Three- 
quarters  (24  ft)  of  the  street  width  along  one  curb  was  smoothly  tex¬ 
tured,  but  the  remaining  quarter  (8  ft  along  the  other  curb)  was 
coarse -textured  for  the  entire  length  of  the  test  section. 

The  limited  engineering-scale  tests  of  the  fire  and  flare  nozzles 
on  roofing  materials  used  the  roof  mock-up  shown  in  Fig.  2.1.  This 
mock-up  consisted  of  a  plane  12  ft  deep  and  l6  ft  wide,  with  a  slope 
of  3*5  in. /ft.  A  4  X  8-ft  recess  for  the  various  test  panels  of  roof¬ 
ing  materials  was  centered  longitudinally  in  the  plane.  The  surface 
surrounding  the  test  panel  opening  was  covered  with  fiberglass  in 
which  coarse  sand  was  imbedded  to  make  a  safe  walkway  for  test  person- 
nel.  Sixteen  panels  (4x0  ft)  were  employed  to  test  the  following 
roofing  materials:  fiberglass,  asphaltum,  corrugated  metal,  and  compo¬ 
sition  shingle. 

The  fiberglass  surface  was  mode  by  imbedding  a  single  layer  of 
glass  fabric  in  an  epoxy  resin  which  formed  a  permanent  bond  with  the 
plywood  panel.  Asphaltum  test  panels  were  made  by  trowelling  Lay  Kold 
Walk-top  (a  mineral-filled,  fibrous,  bituminous  composition)  onto  ply¬ 
wood,  The  corrugated  metal  sheet  and  the  heavy-weight  square -tubbed 
composition  shingles  were  applied  to  the  panels  with  nai Is  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner. 
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rag.  <2.1  Roof  Mock-up  Showing  b  x  8-ft  ponel 
Compooition  Shingles  in  Place  foi'  Testing. 


of 
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2-2  FTREH0S1NG  EQUIPMENT 


Two  types  of  nozzle  were  used  in  these  teste.  fr.e  standard 
tapered  fire  nozzle  (.1-1/2  in.,  with  a  5/6-in.  bore)  formed  a  slender 
cone-shaped  stream  of  water  at  nozzle  pressures  of  60  and  75  psi  -  The 
experimental  NRDL  flare  nozzle  (.1  in.,  with  an  elliptical  orifice 
3/8  X  9/l6  in..  Fig.  2.?)  delivered  a  flat,  fan-shaped  stream  of  water 
at  nozzle  pressures  of  ISO  and  160  psl . 

In  these  testa  the  nozzles  were  always  used  with  standard  firehos- 
log  equipment.  A  fire  pump  inserted  into  the  system  at  the  fire  hyd- 
rant  delivered  water  through  a  2-1/2 -in.  fire  hose  to  a  wye -gats  at  the 
test  area.  For  the  engineering  and  limited* engineering  scale  teats, 
one  branch  of  the  wye  gate  supplied  water*  to  the  nozzle  through  a 
l-l/2-in.  fire  hose.  A  by-pass  hoae  connected  to  the  remaining  branch 
and  valve  assembly  at  the  wye-gate  were-  used  to  adjust  the  nozzle  pres¬ 
sure  and  flow  rate.  For  the  full  scale  testa,  each  branch  of  the  wye 
gate  supplied  water  to  d  1-1/2  in.  fire  hose,  and  adjustments  to  pres¬ 
sure  and  flow  were  made  at  the  pump. 

The  following  table  euantoiivos  the  values  of  the  hydrodynamic 
parameters  characterizing  the  two  nozzles. 


M.mm„  ■■  m  ■■ »  -•  - 1 tfT^rjjea=:.z.*nsr. rruu-’.rzv.rrer: -mu urt; rr ^ Sfr»i 


Nozzle 

Type 

Test 

Surface 

Noztle 

Orifice 

(ir.) 

Nozzle 

Pressure 

(pal) 

Nozzle 

Thrust 

(lb) 

Flow 

Rate 

(SP*r>) 

Standard 

Pavement 

?/e 

75 

46 

100 

Fire 

Roofs 

VO 

60 

V 

89 

NDDL 

Pa  vomer,  l 

3/8  x  9/16 

16c 

46 

?c 

Flare 

Roofs 

3/6  X  9/16 

120 

36 
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2.3  SIMULANT  PRODUCTION  AND  DISPERSAL 


The  fallout  simulant  and  dispersing  equipment  were  of  the  type 
used  in  the  1963  tests  at  Camp  Parks  (see  footnotes  on  page  l) .  These 
tests  used  fallout  simulant  in  two  particle  size  ranges  (88-177  p  and 
300-600  p).  The  simulant  was  sieved  from  commercial  sand,  tagged  with 
the  radionuclide  Lal^O,  and  sealed  against  leaching.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  development  of  the  fallout  simulants  see  Ref.  6. 

Uniform  mass  loadings  on  all  surfaces  were  achieved  by  dispersing 
the  simulant  over  a  known  area  with  a  calibrated,  hand-operated  lawn 
spreader.  The  average  mass  loading  per  square  foot  was  calculated 
from  the  actual  weight  of  simulant  used  in  each  test. 


2.4  RADIATION  INSTRUMENTATION 


The  principal  instrument  for  measuring  residual  mass  loading  was 
the  mobile,  shielded  and  collimated  gamma -detector.  This  field  instru 
ment  employs  a  sodium  iodide  scintillation  crystal,  coupled  to  a 
photomultiplier  tube  within  a  thick  lead  shield.  The  detector's  physi 
cal  characteristics  are: 

a.  Crystal  -  1  X  1  in,  cylinder  approximately  1  meter  above  the 
surface. 

b.  Lead  shield  -  4  in.  thick  with  a  collimated  1-in.  diameter 
aperature . 

c.  Field  of  view  -  subtended  by  a  cone  having  an  included  angle 
of  140, 

The  standard  AN/FDR-27F  radiac  was  used  for  back-up  surveys  in 
case  of  malfunctioning  of  the  mobile  gamma -detector .  The  radiac  also 
was  used  to  collect  the  exposure  rate  history  data  of  the  recovery 
crews . 

The  4-pi  ionization  chamber,  a  stationary  laboratory  instrument, 
was  used  for  simulant  production  control.  Details  of  this  and  the 
above  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  Ref.  7. 


2.5  TEST  PROCEDURES 


2.5.1  General  Sequence  of  Operation 

A  typical  test  was  carried  out  in  the  following  sequence.  The 
test  area  (whether  pavement  or  roof)  was  thoroughly  flushed  of  all 
residue  from  previous  tests  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  residual 
background  radiation  level  was  measured.  Fallout  simulant  at  a  selec¬ 
ted  mass  loading  and  particle  size  range  was  dispersed  over  the  test 
area  and  Initial  radiation  measurements  were  made.  The  firehosing 
operation  was  performed  as  detailed  later  in  this  section,  and  the  re¬ 
sidual  radiation  was  measured.  These  radiation  measurements  were  re¬ 
peated  after  each  additional  firehosing  pass.  All  surveys  of  asphalt 
test  areas  wex'e  made  with  the  two  kinds  of  detectors,  the  shielded 
detector  and  the  radiac  at  the  survey  stations  shown  in  Figs.  2.3  and 
2.4.  Roof  surfaces  were  surveyed  with  the  shielded  detector  only  at 
two  stations,  one  in  each  half  of  the  test  panel. 

2.5*2  Firehosing  Pavement 

The  previously  proven  frontal-sweeping  hosing  technique* was 
employed  during  both  phases  of  the  experiments  on  asphalt  paving. 

Stsarting  at  one  end  of  the  test  strip  fire  nozzles  were  played  back 
and  forth  between  the  side  lines  as  the  firehosing  team  moved  toward 
the  other  end.  Each  test  consisted  of  two  or  three  passes.  The  visu¬ 
ally  controlled  rate  of  firehosing  was  used  in  these  tests.  In  other 
words,  forward  progress  was  governed  by  the  rate  at  which  the  loosened 
fallout  simulant  appeared  to  move  down  course  ahead  of  the  water  stream. 

a.  Testing  the  Flare  Nozzle 

These  tests  were  performed  at  an  engineering  scale  on  the 
asphalt  test  strip.  The  frontal-sweeping  firehosing  technique  was  used. 
The  flare  nozzle  was  operated  at  a  nozzle  pressure  of  160  psi,  from  a 
height  of  4o  in.  and  at-  specified  ranges  in  the  interval  5  to  15  ft. 

b.  Full-Scale  Firehosing  Tests 

The  full-scale  reclamation  of  an  asphalt  street  by  firehosing, 
with  a  standard  fire  nozzle,  was  an  extension  of  the  1963  engineering- 
scale  tests.  The  basic  frontal-sweeping  technique  mentioned  above  was 
used.  The  fire,  nozzle  was  operated  at  a  nozzle  pressure  of  75  psi, 
from  a  height  of  40  In.  and  at  ranges  of  20  to  25  ft.  ^or  the  full 
width  street  a  two-nozzle  double -crew  procedure  was  employed.  Two 

*  Described  in  reference  given  in  footnote  on  page  1  . 
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STATIONS  1-9  AND  11-19  ON  10  FT  CENTERS 


Fig.  2*3  Layout  of  Asphalt  Test  Area  for  Engineering -Scale  Tests 
of  FLare  Nozzle,  Showing  Survey  Stations. 


STATIONS  1-14  ANO  21-34  ON  20  FT  CENTERS 


Fig.  2.4  Layout  of  Asphalt  Test  Area  for  Full-Scale  Test  of  Fire 
Nozzle,  Showing  Survey  Stations. 


firehosing  teams  advanced  side  by  side  down  the  street,  cleaning  it  at 
the  visually  controlled  rate.  A  pick-up  truck  tewed  the  wye -gate  and 
heavy  2-l/2-in.  firehose  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  required  to  support 
the  nozzle  operators.  Pig.  2. 5.  Three  firehosing  passes  were  made  in 
each  test.  The  exposure  rate  histories  of  the  crew  members  were  collec¬ 
ted  with  radiacs  during  the  first  pass  only. 

When  a  mass  loading  of  100  g/ft2  was  spread,  the  increased  weight 
of  simulant  called  for  a  change  in  firehosing  procedure.  Because  of 
the  accelerated  mass  build-up  of  simulant  in  front  of  the  water  streams, 
the  cleaning  rate  would  have  been  drastically  reduced  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  pass.  Therefore,  the  firehosing  teams  deposited  the 
contaminant  collected  from  the  first  half  of  the  test  strip  at  a  point 
near  one  curb  and  midway  between  the  ends  of  the  test  strip  (see  Fig. 
2.6).  The  team  then  continued  hoeing  the  remaining  half  and  pushed  the 
resultant  accumulation  off  the  end  o?  the  strip.  These  deposits  were 
shoveled  into  an  end  loader  and  removed  to  the  waste  pit  prior  to  the 
second  and  third  firehosing  pass.  The  latter  were  pe informed  in  the 
usual  manner  described  earlier  in  this  section. 

2.5.3  Firehosing  Roofing  Materials 

The  firehosing  procedure  for  roofs  was  a  little  different  from 
that  for  pavements.  Lower  nozzle  pressures  (fire  nozzle,  60  psi;  and 
flare  nozzle,  120  psi)  were  used  for  the  safety  of  the  nozzleman. 

Shorter  stream  ranges  were  used  for  the  fire  nozzle.  The  test  procedure 
sequence  was  as  follows: 

a.  The  roof  mock-up  (test  plane  and  roof  panel.)  was  flushed  of 
all  residue  from  previous  tests  and  allowed  to  dry. 

b.  The  test  panel  was  placed  under  the  shielded  detector  and 
the  residual  background  radiation  level  of  the  panel  was  measured.  Two 
1-min  counts  were  made  on  each  half  of  the  test  panel. 

c.  The  panel  was  repositioned  in  the  roof  plane  recess  and  the 
entire  surface  was  contaminated  with  a  selected  mass  loading  and  particle 
size  range. 

d.  The  panel  was  carefully  removed,  counted  under  the  shielded 
detector,  and  repositioned  in  the  test  roof  plane. 

e.  The  roof  panel  and  plane  assembly  were  firehosed  from  the 
peak  to  the  eaves  at  the  visually  controlled  rate. 

f.  The  panel  was  removed,  counted,  and  repositioned  for  the 
next  firehosing  pass. 

Usually  three  firehosing  passes  were  made.  During  firehosing 
ope rations,  only  one  man  (the  nozzle  operator)  was  required  on  the  roof. 
The  rest  of  the  team  stood  by  to  regulate  the  water  pressure  and  to 
handle  and  survey  the  test  panel. 


Fig.  2.5  Full-Scale  Firehosing  -  Double  Crew  Procedure, 
Utilizing  Vehicle  for  Dragging  Heavy  2-l/2-in.  Firehose. 


Fig.  2.6  Collection  of  Displaced  Simulant  Near  Mia 
Point  of  Curb  During  the  1st  Pass  of  the  100  g/ft* 
Mass  Loading  Test. 


Procedure 


2.$,k 


Radiation  measurements  were  token  periodically  during  all  tost 
runs  to  determine  background  radiation  level,  initial  radiation  level, 
and  the  residual  radiation  level  after  each  hoeing  pass*  The  mobile 
detector  routine  for  each  instrument  pass  was  as  follows: 

66 

a.  Instrument  response  was  determined  by  counting  a  (k>  radi¬ 
ation  standard  in  a  low  background  area. 

b.  At  each  survey  station  two  i-min  counts  were  made  and  recorded. 

c.  The  instrument  was  again  checked  with  the  Co®  standard. 

The  routine  for  the  27-E  radiae  was  much  simpler.  The  radiac 
response  was  checked  with  a  Co®  standard  before  and  after  each  day's 
tests.  The  measurements  at  each  survey  station  were  made  at  1  meter 
above  the  surface. 

Time  and  motion  studies  were  made  to  obtain  cleaning  rate, 
effort,  and  exposure  rate  histories  for  all  four  full  scale  recovery 
tests.  The  exposure  rate  histories  of  the  two  nozzlemen  and  the  tow 
operator  were  obtained  during  the  first  flrehosing  pass  of  each  test 
(see  Pigs.  3« 5-3-S) .  Exposure  rates  were  taken  with  a  27-F  radiac  at 
one  meter  above  the  street  surface  near  the  nozzlemen  and  inside  the 
cab  at  seat  level  near  the  tow  truck  operator.  The  measurements  were 
made  every  30  to  60  sec.,  and  the  times  were  recorded  to  complete  the 
history. 
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SECTION  III 


RESUI/FS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  reduced  data  from  all  of  the  firehosing  performance  tests 
are  presented  In  sixteen  self-explanatory  tables  in  Appendix  A*  Thie 
information  has  been  condensed  from  raw  data  obtained  by  the  shielded 
gamma -detector  surveys  and  the  time  and  motion  studies.  The  test  re¬ 
sults  are  best  portrayed  by  the  reclamation  performance  curves  plotted 
directly  from  the  tabular  data.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while 
data  points  are  connected  by  straight  lines  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  path  between  any  two  successive  points. 


3.1  TESTING  THE  FLARE  NOZZLE  ON  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 


In  order  to  compare  performances,  the  flare  nozzle  was  tested 
against  all  the  same  combinations  of  particle  size  and  maos  loading 
previously  used  with  the  fire  nozzle.  The  reduced  test  data  are  com¬ 
piled  in  Table  A.l.  Table  A. 2  contains  results  from  the  1963  tests 
(referred  to  on  page  l)  for  the  l-l/2-in,  fire  nozzle  on  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment.  Figures  3«1  and  3.2  contain  ten  performance  curves  grouped 
according  to  particle  size  range.  They  show  the  residual  mass,  M,  as 
a  function  of  effort,  E,  for  each  test, 

A  comparison  of  the  current  tests  with  the  1963  results  stows  that 
for  particle  size  range  88-177  ^the  flare  nozzle  was  more  effective 
than  the  fire  nozzle  at  mass  loadings  less  than  100  g/ft2.  For  the 
same  particle  size  range  the  fire  nozzle  was  wore  effective  against  the 
heavier  mass  loading  of  100  g/ft2.  At  the  larger  particle  size  range 
of  300-600  u  the  fire  nozzle  was  superio^  against  the  5-g/ft2  mass  load¬ 
ing,  but  its  performance  against  25  g/ft2  was  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  the  flare  nozzle. 

According  to  the  converging  behavior  of  the  solid  curves  in  Fig. 
3.1,  mass  loading  has  little  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  fire 
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nozzle  when  particle  size  is  email.  The  curves  for  the  flare  nozzle 
indicate  that,  in  general,  high  residual  mase  is  associated  with  high 
initial  mass  loading,  although  curves  for  the  !>  und  £5  g/ft2  maoe  load¬ 
ings  converge.  According  to  Pig.  3.2  this  also  appears  to  be  the  case 
for  both  nozzles  when  particle  oi2e  ic  large.  Comparing  the  fire  nozzle 
curves  of  Fig.  3*1  and  3.2  it  is  also  apparent  that,  for  maos  loadings 
less  than  100  g/ft2,  the  fire  nozzle  removes  the  larger  particles  more 
readily  than  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  case  of  the  flare  nozzle,  the 
influence  of  particle  size  Is  not  nearly  so  evident. 


3.2  RJLL-SCAIE  RECOVER*  OP  ASFHAHC  PAVEMENT  BY  FIREHOSING 


Four  firehosing  toots  were  conducted  at  full  scale  to  determine 
the  influence  of  operational  factors  on  removal  effectiveness  and  to 
obtain  exposure-rate  histories  of  hosing  crews. 

3.2.1  Removal  Effectiveness 


The  reduced  test  data  are  compiled  in  Tables  A. 3  and  A. k  for 
smooth  and  rough  surfaces,  respectively.  They  are  plotted  in  eight 
performance  curves  (Figs.  3*3  and  3»h)  of  residual  mass,  M,  versus 
effort,  E,  for  each  test. 

Both  these  families  of  curves  are  quite  similar  in  that  each 
reflects  the  finding  noted  above  for  mass  loading  effects.  That  is, 
mass  loading  influences  fire  nozzle  performance  only  when  particle  size 
is  large.  It  is  immediately  obvious,  from  comparing  the  two  families 
of  curves,  that  the  smoothly  textured  asphalt  is  cleaned  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  the  rougher'  surface.  A  comparison  of  the  residual  fractions 
in  Tables  A *3  and  A,k  shows  that  these  relative  effectivenesses  differ 
by  faetors  of  2  or  3.  The  quickly  decreasing  slope  in  all  the  curves 
indicates  that  any  gain  in  effectiveness  after  two  passes  does  not 
warrant  the  added  effort. 

The  relative  location  of  the  two  pairs  of  curves  plotted  for  a 
mass  loading  of  25  g/ft2  shows  that  the  larger  particles  are  more 
easily  removed  than  the  smaller  ones.  This  coincides  with  results  of 
previous  wet  method  tests  including  firehosing  and  street  flushing.” 

Probably  the  most  important  finding  of  these  tests  is  disclosed 
when  the  engineering-scale  and  full-scale  performances  of  the  fire 
nozzle  are  compared  for  asphalt  pavement  having  rough  textured  surfaces. 
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This  Is  possible  by  noting  the  relative  location  of  the  fire  nozzle 
curves  in  Figs.  3‘2  and  Such  a  comparison  shews  that,  in 

general,  the  reclamation  effectiveness  at  an  engineering  scale  is  an 
order  of  magnitude  better  than  that  achieved  at  full  scale.  In  other 
words,  the  introduction  of  more  realistic  conditions  involving  increased 
equipment  and  operators  prevents  the  effectiveness  of  full-scale  tests 
from  equalling  that  of  smaller  engineering -scale  tests  -  no  matter  how 
much  effort  i  '>  invested.  This  points  up  the  need  for  either  extending 
reclamation  studies  to  include  full-scale  tests  of  a  number  of  methods 
and  equipment  not  yet  tested  beyond  the  engineering  scale  or  estimating 
the  decreased  effectiveness  expected  of  full-scale  reclamation. 

3* 2.2  Recovery  Exposure 

The  planning  of  recovery  operations  requires  estimating  the  ex¬ 
posure  which  recovery  crews  are  expected  to  receive.  These  full-scale 
tests  afforded  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the  exposure  to  firehosing 
teams  and  derive  exposure  reduction  factors. 

Exposure  Reduction  Factor,  RNg.  A  suitable  formula  for  calcula¬ 
ting  recovery  crew  exposure  has  been  available  for  some  time.*  It  is 
given  in  the  simple  form 

D2  =  RN2  D2  U) 


where  Dg  is  the  actual  recovery  crew  exposure. 

Dg  is  the  potential  exposure  during  the  reclamation  period,  if 
the  original  field  were  unaffected  by  the  reclamation  effort. 
RNg  is  the  exposure  reduction  factor. 

By  rearranging  terms,  a  convenient  working  equation  can  be  written 
which  shows  how  RNg  values  are  estimated  from  experimental  results. 


the  product  IjAt  j  repx’esents  the  area  of  an  incremental  strip  under  an 
operator  exposure -rate  history  curve  (refer  to  Fig.  3*  5) -  J0  is  the 
average  initial  exposure  rate  in  the  contaminated  area,  and  t  is  the 
total  time  of  the  recovery  operation.  lixperimental  values  of  IQ  are 


*The  derivation  is  given  in  Ref.  9.  Experimental  applications  are 
shown  in  Refs.  6  and  7° 


obtained  from  survey  readings  taken  along  the  path  a  given  operator  is 
expected  to  take  through  the  contaminated  area.  When  this  path  cannot 
be  reasonable  predicted,  IQ  is  calculated  from  a  grid  survey  of  the 
complete  area.  In  the  case  of  firehosing  isolated  areas  (as  in  these 
full  scale  tests),  team  members  will  never  be  subjected  to  I0.  The 
bulk  of  the  fallout  simulant  continuously  recedes  along  a  front  located 
20  to  30  ft  away  from  the  nozzle  operator.  Therefore,  the  firehosing 
team  is  never  exposed  to  a  radiation  dose  rate  equal  to  I0.  In  a  real 
fallout  situation,  however,  the  contributions  from  contaminated  sur¬ 
roundings  could  offset  any  gains  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  an  Ic 
in  an  isolated  area  due  to  firehosing  (or  any  other  method).  Refs.  4, 

6  and  9  treat  these  more  complex  radiological  situations  in  considerable 
detail. 

Exposure  Rate  History.  In  order  to  obtain  values  for  the  numerator 
of  Eq.  2,  exposure  rate  histories  were  taken  of  all  four  fullscale  fire¬ 
hosing  tests.  Frequent  measurements  were  made  of  the  changing  gamma 
exposure  rote  with  27-F  radiacs  close  to  each  nozzleman  and  the  tow  truck 
operator  during  the  10-to-l4  min  time  interval.  These  exposure  rate 
history  plots  are  presented  in  Figs.  3.5  through  3.8,  and  the  results 
are  summarized  in  Table  3.1. 

Teble  3»1  is  a  solution  to  Eq.  2  in  terms  of  RN^  values  for  the 
various  starting  conditions  and  tasks.  Comparing  the  results  associated 
with  the  nozzlemen,  the  RNg  values  identified  with  the  rough  and  smooth 
surfaces  differ  by  an  amount  ranging  from  9  to  23  %  However,  there  are 
no  apparent  trends  in  the  RN^  value  attributable  to  surface  texture. 
Furthermore,  neither  particle  size  range  nor  mass  loading  has  any  marked 
effect  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  exposure  reduction  factor  for  either 
the  nozzleman  or  the  tow  truck  operator. 

Each  set  of  exposure  rate  history  curves  in  Fig.  3*5>  3«6  and  3*7 
exhibit  the  same  characteristic  shapes  and  relative  orientation  among 
the  curves.  Fig.  3 >8  shows  a  severe  departure  from  this  pattern  as 
evidenced  in  the  sharp  peaks  in  all  three  history  curves.  These  in¬ 
creases  in  exposure  rate  are  due  to  the  heavy  accumulation  of  simulant 
deposited  midway  through  the  test  as  explained  in  Section  2.5.2b.  Thus, 
heavy  mess  leadings  (such  as  the  100  g/ft^  concentration)  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  peaks  in  exposure  rate  histories  > 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  resulrant  RH^  factors  will 
increase.  For  the  test  in  question  KNg  factors  for  the  nozzlemen  are 
near  the  average  values  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  3  °1 •  On  the  other 
hand  the  RNg  value  for  the  tow  truck  operator  is  the  largest  among  the 
four  tests  ( 30%  greater  than  the  average).  Due  to  vehicular  shielding, 
RN^  values  .t'or  tow  truck  operators  are  l/4  to  l/2  that  of  the  nozzlemen. 


EXPOSURE  RATE  I0 

10 1—  (mr/hr) 


•  NOZZLEMAN  ON  ROUGH  TEXTUREO  ASPHALT  18 

•  NOZZLEMAN  ON  SMOOTH  TEXTURED  ASPHALT  1  7 

A  TOW  TRUCK  OPERATOR  18 


TIME  (mir.) 


Fig.  3«5  Exposure  Rate  History  for  Recovery  of  Asphalt  Pavement  by 
Firehosing;  Full  Scale  Test,  300-bOOn,  4.4  g/ft^. 


EXPOSURE  RATE  <  mr/hr) 


Fig.  3*6  Exposure  Rate  History  for  Recovery  of  Asphalt  Pavement  by 
Firehosing;  Full  Scale  Test,  300-600m>  2k.2h  g/ft2. 


EXPOSURE  RATE  ( mr/hr ) 


TIME  (mm) 


Pig.  3.7  Exposure  Rate  History  for  Recovery  of  Asphalt  Pavement  by 
Firehosing;  Full  Scale  Test,  88-177n,  25.02  g/ft2. 


EXPOSURE  RATE  (mf/hf) 


0  2  'l  6  0  10  12  14  16 

TIME  (min) 


Pig.  3*0  Exposure  Rate  History  for  Recovery  of  Asphalt  Pavement  by 
Fire hosing;  Full  Scale  Test,  G8-177h>  928;  g/ft^. 
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one  being  reclaimed  would  continue  to  contribute  to  the  crew  exposure 
until  the  entire  recovery  operation  was  completed. 


3.3  FIREHOSING  OF  ROOFING  MATERIAL'S 


These  tests  compare  the  reclamation  effectiveness  of  the  fire  and 
flare  nozzles  on  the  following  roofing  materials:  composition  shingle, 
corrugated  metal,  fiberglass,  and  asphaltum.  The  reduced  data  are  com¬ 
piled  in  Tables  A.5-A.16  and  are  plotted  as  performance  curves  in  Figs# 
3.9-3*26,  showing  residual  mass  as  a  function  of  effort. 

3*3*1  Effects  of  Nozzle  Design  and  Roofing  Material 

The  effects  of  nozzle  design  and  roofing  material  on  reclamation 
by  firehosing  are  shown  in  figs*  3*9-3*16  for  particle  size  range  88- 
177  u*  Figures  3.17-3*20  show  these  some  effects  for  pai'ticle  size 
range  300-600  |i.  Generally,  the  curves  were  consistently  paired  accord¬ 
ing  to  nozzle  design  with  the  flare  nozzle  being  more  effective  than 
the  fire  nozzle.  Two  exceptions  occur  in  Figs.  3.16  and  3. 20  for  cor¬ 
rugated  metal  where  the  difference  in  performance  due  to  nozzle  design 
is  not  significant. 

From  the  consistent  spacing  between  the  appropriate  curves  from 
each  pair  of  figures  it  is  obvious  that  removal  effectiveness  is  a 
direct  function  of  surface  roughness.  Therefore  the  roofing  materials 
may  be  ranked  in  order  of  decreasing  effectiveness  according  to  their 
increasing  surface  roughness:  (l)  fiberglass,  (2)  asphaltum,  (3)  cor¬ 
rugated  metal,  and  (k)  composition  shingle.  An  exception  to  this  rank¬ 
ing  is  depicted  in  Fig.  3*1°  vhen  fiberglass  appeared  to  be  no  better 
than  composition  shingle.  However,  it  was  discovered  that  the  panel 
used  in  this  test  was  not  completely  cured .  As  a  result  some  simulant 
became  permanently  imbedded  in  the  epoxy  layer  softened  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  This  would  not  have  happened  if  the  epoxy  had  been  mixed  in 
the  correct  proportions. 

The  adhesion  of  the  asphaltum  to  the  smooth  plywood  surface  was 
so  poor  that  the  force  of  the  fire  nozzle  stream  eventually  ruined  the 
panels.  This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  some  data  points  -  in  particular 
see  odd-numbered  Figs.  3*11  through  3*17  inclusive.  If  this  material 
would  adhere  tightly  to  an  unfinished  surface  it  would  be  almost  as 
easy  to  clean  as  fiberglass  and  much  easier  and  more  economical  to 
apply. 
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rt  vill  be  noted  in  Fig.  3.10,  3*11,  3*13,  3*17  and  3*1®  that  there 
are  five  curves  exhibiting  a  positive  dope  after  the  first  pass.  Thin 
reversal  in  slope  occurs  only  for  those  combinations  of  nozzle  design  and 
roofing  material  that  result  in  maximum  removal  effectiveness.  For  this 
reason  none  of  theoc  curves  involve  the  fire  nozzle  or  composition 
shingles ♦ 

Because  each  of  the  curves  in  question  changes  slope  at  very  low 
values  of  residual  maos  (0.15  g/ft-2  or  less)  and,  hence,  at  proportion¬ 
ately  low  counting  rates,  it  is  suspected  that  the  shielded  detector  was 
operating  in  a  region  approaching  its  lower  limit  of  counting  reliability. 
The  fact  that  at  leuot  four  other  curves  (sec  Fig.  3*9.  3*12,  3*19  and 
3*20),  based  On  data  obtained  in  comparably  low  counting  regions,  exhibit 
negative  slopes  in  no  wise  weakens  ouch  a  conclusion.  13)10  lo  precisely 
the  random  results  to  be  expected  when  counting  reliability  becomes 
margi nal . 

Because  tho  slope  reversal  of  the  curves  might  also  be  caused  by 
the  statistical  uncertainty  in  the  data  points,  the  standard  deviations 
of  the  residual  masses  were  estimated  for  all  the  curves  cited.  In  five 
cases  the  deviations  were  large  enough  to  permit  a  change  in  slope.  That 
1st  the  three  curves  in  Figs.  3*10,  3*11  end  3*17  could  have  been  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  two  in  Pigs.  3. 19  and  3. SO  positive.  However,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  remaining  four  curves.  The  positive  olopeo  of  the  two 
curves  in  Fig.  3*13  and  3*18,  therefore,  must  be  blamed  on  low  counting 
reliability. 

3*3*2  Mass  Loading  and  Particle  Size  Effects 

Tine  effects  of  mass  loading  and  particle  size  on  nozzle  perform¬ 
ance  are  illustrated  by  the  performance  curves  in  FigG.  3*21-3*26.  These 
figures  are  arranged  by  surface  material  and  paired  to  shew  differences 
due  to  nozzle  design. 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  curves  i-evealo  two  consistent  trends 
that  are  generally  true  for  the  three  roofing  materials  represented. 

First,  the  flare  nozzle  is  more  effective  tlian  the  fire  nozzle,  especially 
when  encountering  the  smaller  particle  size  range  (08-177  u)  at  mass  load¬ 
ings  loss  than  100  g/ft  .  Second,  performance  curves  for  the  08-177  M 
size  range  tend  to  reach  what  appears  to  be  a  minimum  residual  level  after 
three  passes.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  additional  effort  required  is 
not  Justified  by  the  small  decrease  in  residual  maos  acldeved  by  the 
third  pass. 

No  general  statements  can  be  made  concerning  the  influence  of 
particle  size  upon  hosing  effectiveness,  since  only  one  mass  loading 
(25  g/ft2)  was  tested  for  both  size  ranges.  However,  for  this  one  value, 
all  the  performance  curves  from  Fig.  3.21  to  3.26  show  that  the  larger 
300-600  |4  particles  were  more  effectively  removed  by  either  nozzle. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  from  the  tests  on  asphalt  streets. 
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The  effects  of  mass  loading  on  the  firehosing  performance  varied 
according  to  surface  roughness,  particle  size  and  nozzle  decign.  For 
the  larger  300-600  p  size  range,  mo  so  loading  showed  little  influence  on 
hosing  performance,  except  in  two  cases.  These  are  evident  in  Figs.  3,24 
and  3*2‘>  Involving  the  flare  nozzle  on  corrugated  metal  and  the  fire 
nozzle  on  composition  shingles.  The  generous  separation  between  paired 
cur vos  shows  that  the  5  g/ft®  mass  .loading  was  consistently  cleaned  more 
effectively  than  the  2‘)  g/ f L 2  mass  loading  at  ail  hosing  passes . 

The  varied  effects  of  mass  loading  on  the  small  88-177  P  size 
range  are  evident  for  two  of  the  three  roof  materials : 


Fiberglass .  In  the  case  of  fiberglass,  Fig.  3.21  demonstrates 
clearly  by  the  superposition  of  the  fire  nozzle  curves  that  mass  loading 
has  no  effect  on  residual  mass.  The  lack  of  data  points  in  Fig.  3.22 
does  not  allow  for  any  related  conclusions  on  the  part  of  flare  nozzle 
performance . 

Corrugated  Metal.  Figures  3*23  and  3  >24  indicato  a  definite 
correlation  between  initio!  and  residual  mass  at  the  08-177  |.i  size 
range.  The  fire  nozzle  curves  (Fig.  3*23)  pair  up  so  that  small  mass 
loadings  of  25  g/ft2  and  less  always  exhibit  lower  residual  mass  valueD 
than  do  mass  loadings  of  50  g/ft2  and  greater' .  An  even  stronger  rela- 
tionship  between  initial  and  residual  moss  is  shown  in  Fig.  3*2.4  for 
the  flare  nozzle  by  the  sequential  spacing  of  the  performance  curves . 


Composition  Shingles .  The  fire  nozzle  performance  curves  ore 
shown  in  Fig.  3-25 •  For  particle  size  range  88  -177  U.  the  performance 
curves  do  not  seem  to  fall  in  a  consistent  relation  to  each  other  that  can 
be  explained  by  the  initial  mass  loading.  The  mixed  relationship  of  the 
curves  may  be  due  to  deposition  of  some  simulant  under  the  shingle  tabs . 
This  in  known  to  happen  but  only  in  a  non-uniform  and  highly  unpredictable 
manner.  The  flare  nozzle  curve:;  in  Fig.  3-26  are  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  no  maos  loading  effects  are  evident;  over  the  range  of  initial  values 
from  12  to  50  g/ft  .  From  the  relation  of  the  three  superimposed  curves 
to  the  one  uppermost  in  Fig.  3-26,  it  is  apparent  that  residual  values 
associated  with  mass  loadings  of  100  g/ft2  ore  consistently  greater  than 
for  those  attributed  to  smaller  mass  loadings. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  re¬ 
marks  concerning  removal  effectiveness  have  been  mass -oriented .  That  is, 
comparisons  have  been  made  with  respect  to  residual  muss  .  The  latter  is 
a  measure  of  absolute  effectiveness  and  was  best  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  this  report .  For  operating  manuals,  however,  the  residual  fraction 
(F)  is  preferred.  F  is  the  ratio  of  the  residual  mass  to  the  initial 
mass  and,  therefore,  is  a  measure  of  relative  effectiveness  This  quan¬ 
tity  has  been  reported  (along  with  residual  mass)  in  the  tables  of 
Appendix  A- 
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Mass  Loading  and  Particle  Size  Range  on  Hosing  Perfoma 
:zle  on  Corrugated  Metal  Roofing  Material. 


SECTION  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 


In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  for  both  asphalt  pavements  and 
roofing  materials  that: 

1.  Effectiveness  of  i*eclamation  by  flrehosing  improves  as  sur¬ 
face  roughness  decreases. 

2.  Larger  (300-600  p)  particle  sizes  are  more  easily  removed 
than  the  smaller  (88-177  p)  particle  sizes. 

3.  Removal  effectiveness  improves  with  effort,  but  the  residual 
mass  is  not  significantly  reduced  after  the  second  pass. 

k.  The  effect  of  mass  loading  upon  flrehosing  effectiveness  is 
not  predictable  because  it  varies  with  surface  roughness,  particle  size 
and  nozzle  design. 

During  the  engineering-scale  tests  on  asphalt,  the  flare  nozzle 
failed  to  exhibit  a  reclamation  performance  that  was  consistently 
superior  to  the  standard  fire  nozzle  for  a  significant  number  of  the 
combinations  of  mass  loading  and  particle  size  tested. 

The  full-scale  tests  on  asphalt  showed  that  operational  factors 
prevent  the  reclamation  effectiveness  from  ever  equaling  that  achieved 
at  an  engineering  scale  -  no  matter  haw  much  effort  is  expended.  From 
the  exposure  rate  histories  it  was  found  that  the  exposure  reduction 
factor  (hNg)  for  either  the  nozzle  man  or  the  vehicle  operator  is 
not  significantly  influenced  by  pavement  surface  roughness,  fallout 
particle  size  or  mass  loading. 

The  roof  firehosing  tests  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
flare  nozzle  as  a  reclamation  tool.  Fiberglass  showed  great  potential 
as  a  durable,  easy-to-cleon  roofing  material. 
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SECTION  V 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From  the  results  and  conclusions  obtained  in  the  series  of  fire  - 
hosing  tests ,  the  following  recommendations  are  made. 

1.  Investigate  feasibility  of  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
NRDI.  flare  nozzles  to  recoverable  communities  and  facilities  located  in 
potential  fallout  areas. 

2.  If  (1)  is  feasible,  employ  the  NRDL  flare  nozzle  on  roofs  and 
In  confined  paved  areas  where  it  is  not  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  long  reach  of  the  water  stream  characteristic  of  fire  nozzles. 

3*  Consider  the  use  of  smoother  surfaces,  such  as  fiberglass* 
epoxy,  for  roofs  on  vital  structures  that  ure  likely  to  require  recla¬ 
mation  soon  after  being  contaminated  by  fallout. 

k.  Conduct  tests  on  roofing  materials  at  a  larger  and  more  realis¬ 
tic  scale,  or  find  a  suitable  method  for  making  operational  adjustments 
to  the  limited -scale  test  results.  Include  the  technique  of  lobbing 
noz2led  water  streams  from  ground  level  as  part  of  these  tests. 
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APPKNDDC  A 


REDUCED  TEST  DATA 


All  tho  foregoing  firehouiiig  performance  curves  were  plotted  from 
the  data  contained  in  Tables  A.l  through  A.l6.  The  averse  initial 
mass  loadings  shown  in  these  tables  were  calculated  from  the  actual 
weight  of  material  dispersed.  Initial  radiation  and  residual  radiation 
values  represent  the  averages  of  all  survey  stations  for  a  given  test 
ureu.  The  number  of  stations  for  each  of  the  three  experiments  perform 
med  were:  engineering  scale  -  18,  full  scale  -  34,  and  roof  panels  -  2. 
Average  counts  were  normalized  to  a  Cc^O  standard,  decayed  to  an  arbit¬ 
rary  zero  time,  and  corrected  for  background.  From  these  corroded 
counts  and  the  known  maos  loading  it  was  possible  to  derive  the  average 
residual  mass  and  average  residual  fraction.  For  detailed  explanation 
see  Ref.  7>  App,  D* 

It  should  bo  noted  that  two  one-minute  counts  were  taken  at  each 
station  to  guard  against  the  collection  of  erroneous  readings.  The  rate 
and  effort  values  In  the  la3t.  two  columns  of  the  tables  were  calculated 
from  time  and  motion  studios. 

i  Standard  deviations  in  the  residua]  mass  values  ranged  from  i  .1  to 
3o  percent.  An  approximate  value  of  t  1  ‘) (,  may  be  taken  as  estimated 

average  deviation. 
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TABLE  A.  2 


Engine ©ring -Scale  Performance  Test  Results  for  Fire  Nozzle  on  Rough 
Asphalt  Pavement  (Extracted  from  1963  firehosing  test  results) 


Average 

Initial 

Mass 

(g/ft2) 

Pass 

No. 

Average 

Residual 

Mass 

M 

(s/ft2) 

Average 

Residual 

Fraction 

F 

Rate  of  Cumulative  Effort 

Removal  E 

(fj/mln)  (  Boz 

\  103  ft2  J 

Particle  Size  Range,  88-177  H 

3.76 

1 

0.63 

0.169 

484 

2,07 

2 

o.Uo 

0.106 

559 

3.86 

24.2 

1 

O.56 

0.023 

418 

2.39 

2 

0.34 

0.014 

496 

4.41 

102.5 

1 

0.71 

0.007 

346 

2.89 

2 

0.16 

0.001 

430 

5.21 

Particle  Size  Range,  300-600  \ 

X 

4.09 

1 

0.04 

0.009 

462 

2,16 

0 

0.02 

0.006 

665 

3*67 

23.4 

1 

0.26 

0.011 

451 

2.22 

2 

r\  aQ 
kj 

i-v 

596 

3*69 

TABLE  A. 3 
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Limited  Engineering  Scale  Performance  Test  Results  for  Fire  Nozzle  on  Roofing  Materials 

Particle  Size  Range  88-177  d;  Nominal  Mass  Loading  25.0  g/ffc2 
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Limited  Engineering  Scale  Performance  Test.  Results  for  Pi  re  Nozzle  on  Roofing  Materials 
Particle  Size  Range  88-177  W  Nominal  Mass  Loading  50.0  g/ft^ 
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